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ovens, and broken into pieces of moderate size. If the coke is of high quality, it is the most satisfactory solid fuel, making a hot fire and lasting for a longtime, so that it does not require very frequent replenishing. Neither dust, nor very small, nor very large pieces must be used. Charcoal is preferred in the United States Mints for small charges, and anthracite for large ones.
Gas furnaces are also used, as at the Koyal Mint, the crucible being heated by one or more burners, each with a blast of air, placed at regular intervals in the circumference. Gasolene or naphtha furnaces are also in use.
Fig. 185.—Coke Melting Furnace, Koyal Mint.
The flues should pass into dust chambers. At the San .Francisco Mint the dust chamber is 12 feet high, 1 foot wide, and of the same length as the row of furnaces, and at the Melbourne Mint the dust chamber is 8 feet high and 5 feet wide. Baffle plates should be inserted in the dust chambers, which are built of brick.
Royal Mint Furnace.—One of the gold melting furnaces formerly in use at the Koyal Mint, London, is shown in sectional elevation in Fig. 185, and a fire-bar belonging to the furnace is shown in Fig. IKO. The crucible A stands on B, which consists of the lower part of an old plumbago pot cut oil about 2 inches from the bottom. 0 is the " muffle,'5 a plumbago cylinder 0 inches high, resting on the crucible. It enables a deeper bed of coke to be used, and also gives space for charging-in bulky material. The furnace is 12 inches square and 2 feet deep above the fire-bars. The pot is 8jj inches diameter at the widest part, and its charge is 1,200 ozs. of standard gold. The flue B is 4-J- inches deep and 5 inches wide, and communicates with a stack 45 feet high. The fire-bars, E, are 22 J inches long and 2 inches deep. They are tapered downwards, especially in the middle portion. The section of the
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Fig. 186.—-Fire-bear of Coke Melting Furnace, Royal Mint.iron tray and provided with a working iron door, through which the air-supply of the furnace passes, and by which it is regulated. The lire-bars are movable, and their ends rest loosely on iron supports. The top of the furnace may be made flat or sloping up towards the back at an angle of about 30°. In this case a wide flat ledge should be provided at the front, on which crucibles and moulds can rest. The top is always made of a cast-iron flanged plate, with an opening of the same area as the fire-box. This opening is closed by a cast-iron sliding door made in one or two pieces, and preferably lined with firebrick and running on rollers. The flue is placed at the back of the fire-box near the top ; in a small 12-inch square furnace the cross-section of the flue should have an area of about 1(5 or 18 square inches—e.g., 4- inches square—varying, however', with the height of the stack, a higher stack going with a smaller flue. The flue communicates with a stack, which must be of brick for a distance of 2 or 3 feet from the furnace, but may be of wrought-iron tubing in its upper part. The height of the stack will depend on the position of the furnace, and should be as great as possible, 60 feet giving better results than any less amount. It has been stated that a height of 30 feet is the minimum that can be allowed in order to ensure a good draught, but very satisfactory results can, be obtained with a stack only 16 feet high. The furnace can be built by any bricklayer acting under directions. No mortar is used in its construction, clay, mixed with an equal bulk of sand, being substituted for it. A sliding damper in the flue at a convenient height above the ground is necessary, so as to regulate the draught. The fuel used in such a furnace may be anthracite, charcoal or good coke, made in cokenri^ Iv-tatc and (lold Mining Company. The advantages of the fongoing s\>h-m are (1) more running time for stamps, which do not require to be ^topped for plate dressing                                                               '
